THE   RIGHT   TO   HERESY

longer, once he had fallen into Calvin's disfavour, go on
living in Geneva. One who differed openly from the
preacher had his very existence as a citizen destroyed.

These fearsome powers enabled Calvin to annihilate
any who ventured to resist. With one bold stroke he
took both thunder and lightning into his hands, acquiring
unchallengeable supremacy such as the Bishop of Geneva
had never wielded. For within the Catholic Church
there was an endless hierarchy of authorities proceeding
from lower to higher and the highest place. Many
appeals could be made, before the Church definitively
decided to expel one of its adherents. Excommunication
was a supra-personal act, completely beyond the arbi-
trary power of an individual. But Calvin, having a
clearer aim and being more ruthless in the exercise of his
will-to-power, heedlessly forced this right of expulsion
into the hands of the preachers and the Consistory. He
made the terrible threat of excommunication a regular
punishment, thus intensifying beyond bounds his per-
sonal power. Being a psychologist, he had calculated the
effects of such a terror, and guessed the anxiety of those
who had occasion to dread such a fate. With great
labour the Town Council managed to secure the ad-
ministration of holy communion only once a quarter,
instead of, as Calvin demanded, once a month, but
Calvin never allowed this strongest of weapons to be
snatched from him, the weapon of excommunication and
consequent expulsion. Only by the use of that weapon
could he begin the struggle to which he had from the
first looked forward, the struggle for totality of power.

A considerable time usually elapses before a nation
perceives that the temporary advantages of dictatorship,
of a rigid discipline with consequent increase in comba-
tive energy, must be paid for by the forfeiture of many in-
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